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ALFRED JUERGENS, PAINTER 

The work of Alfred Juergens is, in a broad sense, the witness of 
foreign influences. A western man, born and brought up where art 
knows no traditions, and where its votaries, for the most part, claim 
allegiance to no schools, he was transferred to an Old-World environ- 
ment, where he learned the methods and studied the ideals of Euro- 
pean, particularly German, masters. Had he deferred his sojourn on 
the continent to a 
later time when 
prolonged work on 
American themes 
had crystallized into 
fixed habits, the re- 
sult of his foreign 
training would not 
have been so mani- 
fest. As it is, his 
work in style, in 
selection of sub- 
jects, in spirit, is 
essentially German. 

His paintings 
are transcripts of 
German scenes, 
bearing unmistaka- 
bly the stamp of the Munich school. They are mainly odd nooks and 
corners, unfamiliar to the Western World, but pleasing, apart from any 
consideration of excellence of workmanship, by their very uniqueness. 

A good draughtsman and a strong colorist, Juergens stands almost 
alone among the younger American painters, robust, strongly indi- 
vidual, and prone, through sympathy with common scenes and com- 
mon people, to shun themes characterized by mere beauty or brilliancy. 
Nothing pleases him better than to paint the quaint, the humorous, 
or the homely — bits of Old-World streets, architecture as remote as 
possible from the palatial, peasants in their haunts, workmen at the 
forge — and in these canvases his art is at its best. 

Juergens's life has been one of ambitious struggle. He was born 
in Chicago in 1866, and for a time experienced the discouragement 
of parental opposition. His father, a decorative painter, had known 
to his sorrow the hardships through which the majority of aspiring 
artists have to pass, and after a long period of unsatisfactory effort 
had abandoned his profession for a mercantile calling. He undertook 
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GARDEN IN PAPPENHEIM, BAVARIA 
By Alfred Juergens 



to dissuade his son from following art as a profession and his precept 
and example resulted in young Juergens beginning life as a clerk. 

The lad, however, had only one ambition. Business life was irk- 
some and onerous, and he finally induced his father to permit him to 
enter the Academy of Design in Chicago. Here he obtained his first 
instruction in drawing. In 1883 his father died, while on a pleasure 
trip abroad. His mother was left in comfortable circumstances, and 
she scarcely less ambitious than her son, yielded to his solicitation 
and equipped him for a trip to Europe in order that he might study 
art in the great capitals. 

He started out with high hopes and landed in Scotland, journeying 
southward until he reached London. He was so much impressed with 
what he saw in these countries that he determined to continue his 
residence abroad as long as possible. He crossed over to Holland 
and journeyed thence to Germany, stopping at the larger cities and 
closely studying the paintings in the public galleries. He finally 
reached Munich, where he settled down to study. 

For a time he took private lessons from Robert Koehler and Paul 
Nanen. Then, after a rigid examination, he entered the Royal 
Academy and became a member of Professor Raupp's antique class. 
From this he was promoted to the life class of Professor Nikolaus 
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Ojysis, in which he attained marked proficiency in portraiture and 
figure drawing, passing thence to the painting school of Professor 
William Dietz. 

In Munich, Juergens found himself in his element. The quaint life 
of the town struck his fancy and there was soon a bond of sympathy 
between him and the people into whose company he was thrown. 
He broke the monotony of continued residence in Munich by 
repeated trips into various parts of Germany. He made a study of 
the people, their homes, and their gatherings, rather than of the 
scenery of the country, and filled his portfolios with sketches for 
future elaboration. Many of these earlier sketches he afterward 
finished and exhibited, receiving the warmest praise from his instruc- 
tors and no small measure of appreciation from the public. 

Throughout his European residence, Juergens was a close student 
and an indefatigable worker, and he merited the success that attended 
his persistent efforts. Naturally, he caught his inspiration from his 
German teachers, and it is not at all strange that his work should bear 
the impress of the men to whom he looked for guidance. Probably 
Juergens could not have found an atmosphere more congenial or one 
better suited to his development. He persistently sketched the scenes 
and people nearest at hand and gradually grew to love them and to 
regard them* as fit subjects for the highest art. 
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At the close of his period of study in Munich, Juergens sought 
new inspiration and guidance in Paris, whither he went in 1889, and 
where he remained until the spring of 1893. The influence of this 
sojourn in the French capital is not so marked in his work, probably 
because he had less sympathy with the ideals that dominated the studio 
life of the metropolis. He studied the canvases of the great masters 
there to be seen, and painted assiduously, but his work remained 

strictly individual and con- 
tinued to bear the unmis- 
takable signs of his Munich 
training. 

The effect of his Paris 
study is observable in a 
greater freedom and deft- 
ness in the use of color, the 
paintings produced during 
this period being greatly 
superior in point of color 
scheme, many of them 
being distinctly tonal in 
their characteristics. 

Shortly before the Col- 
umbian Exposition, Juer- 
gens returned to Chicago 
and took a studio in the 
old Academy of Design 
building, in which he had 
received his first lessons in 
drawing. He became a 
member of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists, but after a 
time he and several other 
artists withdrew from this 
organization and formed 
the Cosmopolitan Art Club. 
This new body held its first 
exhibition in the gallery which Juergens now occupies as a studio. 
In a sense, however, the artist had grown away from his old asso- 
ciates, and besides, the prospects in his Western home did not satisfy 
him. So, after a year's residence in Chicago, he in 1894 again 
crossed the Atlantic with a vi.w to settling in Munich. On the way 
he spent several months in Holland, sketching and painting, and on 
arriving in Munich immediately took a studio and set about finishing 
the work he had thus begun. 

Here he worked with the same unflagging industry that had char- 
acterized his student days. During the summer months he went on 
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various sketching tours, painting in the vicinity of Oberamtnergau 
and in the Bavarian forest, which offers studies for the artist unlike 
anything else to be found in the world. He also made a visit to Italy, 
passing a portion of the time in Venice and painting, among other 
pictures, " St. Mark's Square," now in the possession of a wealthy 
Chicagoan. These excursions, however, were designed solely to 
afford new scenes and new 
inspiration. Munich was 
his home, and it was thither 
to work and to study that 
he gladly returned from 
these little side trips. 

Since 1895, Juergens 
has been a constant exhib- 
itor at the Glass Palace 
in Munich, and his works 
have also been hung in 
most of the leading gal- 
leries of Europe, notably 
in Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, 
Paris, and London. He is 
now represented in many 
public institutions in the 
Old World, among others 
in the Munich Kunst Ver- 
ein. He was elected a 
member of the Artists' 
Association of Germany 
and of the Munich School 
of Artists, in the proceed- 
ings of which bodies he 
took an active interest. 

The ill health of his 
mother, who recently died, 
called the artist home, and 
for the last two years he 
has had a studio in his native city, turning out some of the best 
paintings he has produced. During this time he has had two or 
three collective exhibitions of his work, the most important of which 
probably was that held at the Art Institute in Chicago in 1899, when 
he exhibited thirty-six oil-paintings. He has also had several exhi- 
bitions of water-colors, a class of work in which he excels by his 
broad, free treatment and admirable coloring. Besides his collective 
exhibitions, he has been represented in exhibitions at New York, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and various other important centers. 
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Mr. Juergens is young in years, 
and with his settled habits of study 
and industry gives promise of bet- 
ter work than he has yet produced. 
The work done during his first resi- 
dence in Munich bears no compari- 
son in point of excellence with his 
work of to-day, and one may safely 
predict that his canvases in the 
near future will far surpass those 
produced at the present time. His 
painstaking German training evi- 
dences itself in fine draughtsman- 
ship, and his canvases have a 
directness and force of treatment 
that bespeak an earnest effort to at- 
tain distinction on legitimate lines. 

Juergens is nothing of a faddist 



ARTIST'S MOTHER 
By Alfred Juergens 



or a sentimentalist. His methods 
are straightforward and natural, and 
the sentiment that he incorporates 
in his pictures is of the clean, 
wholesome type that one likes to 
see perpetuated. That some of 
his canvases lack the element of 
the winsome must be admitted, but 
his themes are worthy and are well 
executed. 

His "Storm," for instance, 
though somber-toned, has a sug- 
gestive force that is fascinating; his 
"Early Mass" has the touching 
note of simple earnestness and sin- 
cerity; his landscapes are genuinely 
interpretative; his "Angelus in Ba- 
varia," though an imitation and 




A PORTRAIT 
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DRAWING 

By Florence E. Nosworthy 

Copyright, 1900, by W. A. Nosworthy 
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THE STORM 
By Alfred Juergens 

inferior to its great proto- 
type, has yet a quality that 
is distinctly original and a 
beauty and power that are 
impressive. And so with 
many of the artist's other 
canvases, especially those 
produced in recent years. 
They are the work of an 
earnest artist, not of a trifler. 
They do not rely for their 
interest on tricks of the 
brush, but are the work of a 
man content to paint scenes 
and people as he sees them 
and equally content to meet 
the praise or censure of his 
critics. 

It is the elements of 
sincerity, truth, naturalness 
and human interest that 
have given to Juergens's 
art its essential value, and 
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THE ANGELUS IN BAVARIA 
By Alfred Juergens 



it is on these that he relies for his future success. Nothing is more 
foreign to his tastes and spirit than compositions that rely for their 
effect on mere glitter or brilliancy, and he follows a wise policy in 
confining his efforts to themes that fall most naturally within the 
scope of his sympathies. His art is young, progressive, ambitious. 
He has been misled by no ephemeral successes into overrating his 
capabilities, and his future, therefore, lies along the lines of gradual 
and normal development. Able as are his canvases to-day, they 
doubtless will bear no comparison with his pictures a few years hence. 

Ellsworth E. Howard. 
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